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GREATER FLEXIBILITY IN HIGH-SCHOOL WORK 

II 1 

Though it is a matter of great importance that in the higher 
grades, at least, some provision be made to secure greater flexi- 
bility in the course of study ; yet it is now generally agreed that 
more elasticity in the organization of all the grades is of even 
more vital importance to the welfare of the majority of the 
pupils. It is now generally acknowledged that true educational 
training may be secured by a study of one of several courses. 
There are few, however, who deny that it is impossible to give 
the best educational training, unless the system of organization 
be made less iron-clad. Much depends upon the subjects taught ; 
more upon the teacher who instructs ; but infinitely more than 
is generally supposed, upon the character of the organization. 
No matter how good the course or how nearly perfect the teacher, 
proper educational training cannot possibly be given, if the 
organization is such that it is impossible for the teacher to treat 
the individual in the manner which is evidently best for him. 
Those who are centering their thoughts upon the course of study, 
or upon methods of instruction, or upon anything else than the 
child, will never be able to appreciate this fact. Now that atten- 
tion is being focused upon the child, the importance not only of 
discovering what is best, but the necessity of doing it, brings 
every thoughtful teacher in contact with the inflexible methods 
of organization, which make it impossible for her to do what she 
knows she should. Many blame the teacher for not doing what 
she knows to be best, regardless of those who are over her ; how- 
ever, so long as self-preservation remains the first law of nature, 
she should be blamed less than those who have established the 
methods. In all frankness, is it not time that those who are 
responsible for existing methods of organization acknowledge 

1 The first article on this subject treated, principally, of the necessity of greater 
freedom in the selection of subjects and courses. The present article will be devoted 
to the consideration of greater elasticity in method of classification. 
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that much of the so-called poor teaching is the necessary result 
of poorer methods, for which the teachers are not responsible ? 

In most cases pupils entering the high school are grouped 
alphabetically, or are roughly graded in divisions, instead of 
being accurately classified according to ability and attainments. 
Thoughtful educators are beginning to realize the fact that 
accurate classification is one of the most important factors in 
securing the best results. If all pupils are placed in divisions 
with those of about equal ability, the instruction can be carefully 
adjusted to the needs of each, and the best teaching is made pos- 
sible. Pupils naturally love to learn what is new, and are always 
willing to work at whatever can be accomplished with reasonable 
effort. When pupils are accurately graded all can be kept busy, 
yet none need be unduly hurried. For years pupils have been 
crucified by being placed with those of unequal advancement, 
yet it has been claimed that they were classified. Now it is 
rightly demanded that they be placed with their equals. Too 
many have been condemned because they were not able to keep 
up with their classmates who were more advanced. Too long 
have faithful teachers been striving to keep all together, by hold- 
ing back some and forever urging forward others. All should 
be placed where their ability and attainments make it possible 
for them to do good work. 

None will deny that the more nearly uniform the pupils of a 
class are in ability and attainments, the better can the instruction 
be suited to their needs, the greater is the power of emulation, 
the larger is the number that can successfully be taught together, 
the easier it is to hold the attention and concentrate it upon the 
subject presented, and therefore the better the training given. 
No matter how close the grading there will always be sufficient 
difference in the pupils of each group to give that quickening 
influence which is such an important result of class teaching. 
Under such conditions, the instruction to all is instruction to each 
individual, and there is made possible the best mental growth 
which is dependent upon constant, healthy, beneficial, intellectual 
activity. It is not only possible to secure from each his best 
work, but it prevents over work on the part of the nervous pupils, 
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and on the part of others who, for any reason, should not have 
severe mental labor. 

In some schools, classification at the beginning of the year is 
fairly accurate and, therefore, much is claimed for their plans. 
However, it is not sufficient merely to make the classification accu- 
rate at the beginning of the term. In the past, too many have 
made the mistake of supposing this would answer. A hundred 
different determining factors influence the progress of the indi- 
viduals of any class : therefore the need of providing for such a 
readjustment of pupils as to make it possible to keep individuals 
where they can work to the best advantage, and receive the great- 
est good from the instruction. All classifications should, there- 
fore, be temporary. The machinery of the school should not be 
started and then left to run itself. It needs constant readjust- 
ment. Re-classification is the only means of saving the pupils 
from the blighting effects due to the ever-developing improper 
classification. For this reason, the feasibility of re-classification 
is the most important test of the flexibility of any method of 
grading. This truth should be kept constantly in mind by those 
striving for more flexibility in method of classification. Those 
who have studied this problem most carefully agree that a proper 
method will make it easy to promote or retrograde whenever the 
pupils' progress or lack of progress results in their being con- 
siderably ahead of, or behind their classmates. This re-classifica- 
tion should be possible at frequent intervals, and in such a way 
as not to interfere with the school organization. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of our schools may be found 
in the method of apportioning the work. Indeed, it passes all 
power of comprehension to understand why, for hundreds of 
years, little or no provision has been made for the great differ- 
ences known to exist in ability of different classes, pupils and 
teachers. 

An all important feature of any flexible plan of grading, 
must be a provision that will enable each division of pupils to go 
just as fast as the teacher finds the pupils are able to accomplish 
the work as it should be done. No fixed amount of work should 
be demanded of any class within a given time. With but few, if 
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any exceptions, all high schools have the work so apportioned 
that a fixed amount of the course must be finished by the end 
of the term or year. This is a serious error. Without uniform- 
ity of conditions, it demands uniformity of results, and makes 
the time limit the same for all, no matter how widely the 
pupils, classes and teachers differ. Is this not an unpardonable 
pedagogical sin ? Is it not absolutely defenseless on any psy- 
chological grounds ? In all frankness, does it not indicate the lack 
of the commonest kind of common sense ? These seem to be 
harsh questions ; but does not the occasion justify plain talk ? 
Who will give any good reason for "nailing the course of study 
to the calendar ?" Why should advancement to suitable work 
be determined by the time of year ? Why should some pupils 
stop their work, though uncompleted, simply because others 
have finished it ? 

If one starts on a journey, he should not leave the train 
when the schedule says the time has arrived for him to reach 
the end of his journey ; but he should leave the train when he 
arrives at his destination, whether that be after or before the 
time fixed by the one who made the schedule. The person who 
would insist upon having everyone leave the train at the time 
scheduled for its arrival should be confined in the institution 
provided for such. Why then should boards of education, 
superintendents or others, who make the schedules, expect 
teachers to drive pupils through the course of study at a certain 
fixed rate, in spite of many different determining factors ? 

To show that the vital importance of this is at last being 
recognized, one or two quotations are added. An educator of 
prominence had the following to say in the Illinois School Journal : 

One of the strangest things in the history of educational practice is that 
it should have occurred to some mechanical genius that the work of a school 
curriculum could be divided into distinct sections, so that it would take just 
so many days, hours, minutes, and seconds to complete the work of each 
section ; and that the pupils in a school, could be grouped into classes cor- 
responding to these sections, so that they would move forward at a uniform 
rate, separated by fixed intervals, in what has been appropriately called ' The 
lock-step of the graded school.'* It is much more strange that this mechanical 

1 See writer's article upon this subject in the Atlantic Monthly, June 1897. 
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monstrosity should have found favor among teachers and people, and that 
it should have been indorsed by the almost universal practice of a generation. 
Unfortunately this chapter in modern educational history is not yet closed. 
There are still schools in which the work of each class, for each day, in each 
year of school life, is as definitely prescribed as though fixed by the eternal 
decrees of fate. The fixed class interval is a crime against childhood, and 
when coupled with a scheme of promotions based upon a system of examina- 
tions, daily markings, and required percentage, it constitutes a fearful 
indictment of modern school practice. It makes little difference whether 
Superintendent Shearer or some other observer was the first to see this spot 
on the sun. It is large enough to be seen with even half an eye. It is pos- 
sible that many have observed it and guarded themselves against its malign 
influence by some device or other. The size of the interval is not the worst 
thing about it, though the shorter the better. The worst feature lies in fixed- 
ness. You cannot keep the carriages in a funeral procession at fixed inter- 
vals. Divide any number of children into classes today, and they will not be 
properly divided tomorrow. Neither the members in the class nor the classes 
in a school can move forward at a uniform rate. Differences in the natural 
and acquired aptitude of pupils and many differences in condition, make it 
impossible. To insist upon it is to benumb the strong, to befuddle the weak, 
and weaken all. If necessary this outrageous custom must be attacked with 
sledge hammer and dynamite, and destroyed. 

In a late issue of the Educational Review, Dr. Prince, State 
Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education, speaks as 
follows upon this subject : 

There is no question of school organization at present more important 
than that of a proper adjustment of conditions to the needs of individual 
pupils. The assumption upon which most courses of study seem to be based, 
that just so much ground must be gone over with equal thoroughness by 
all pupils in the same time, is the greatest bane of our public-school 
system. The courses in use are probably intended to meet the needs and 
capacity of pupils of average ability. Such, however, is the difference of 
ability between the brightest third and the dullest third of almost every 
class of pupils, that the work required is enfeebling to one part while it is 
discouraging or unduly exacting of the other. To neither group is there the 
stimulus of success with effort. To one group there is success without effort, 
to the other there is effort without success. The difficulty, it is feared, is 
enhanced by the want of ability or inclination on the part of many teachers 
to adapt each lesson's requirement to the capacity of individual members of 
the class. There are some signs of reaction against a system which encour- 
ages or permits a dead uniformity of ability and effort. No more useful serv- 
ice can be rendered the public schools than that of devising ways by which 
the benefits of a class system of teaching will be secured, and at the same 
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time such an adjustment of work be made as will permit pupils of varied 
abilities to do the most for themselves. 

Having stated the primary requisites of a flexible plan of 
grading for high schools, the question which naturally comes 
back is : Is it possible to even appreciably approach this ideal, 
surrounded as we all are by so many limiting conditions ? It 
has been done quite easily, in the high school under considera- 
tion, by following a certain definite plan. 

Great care was taken to see that pupils were prepared for 
high school before being admitted. The examination for pro- 
motion was entirely done away with, and the pupil's advance- 
ment was determined by the teacher's careful estimate of the 
pupil's ability to do advanced work. A premium was put upon 
the character of the work done day by day rather than upon the 
amount of stuffing which could be done in preparation for the 
examination. Thus the pupils were furnished a moderate and 
continuous stimulus instead of an excessive and spasmodic one. 
Very few can now be found to defend the promotion examina- 
tion, though not a few still make use of the same. It makes out 
of the teacher a "grind ; " turns out machine pupils and prevents 
broad and progressive teaching. It is not a test of the ability 
either of pupils or of teachers. It is a great temptation to deceit 
and causes many mental wrecks. It causes the loss of much 
time, shortens the school life of many, and menaces the intel- 
lectual life of all. It is largely the cause of the attempted uni- 
formity in school work, and, until done away with entirely, there 
is little hope of securing any more flexible plan of classification. 

When pupils were admitted to the high school they were care- 
fully classified by the assistance of the records they had already 
made, and those of about equal ability and attainments put in 
the same division. The pupils of the other classes were divided 
in like manner, according to advancement and ability. The 
number of divisions was determined by the number of pupils in 
each class and the number of teachers available. The divisions 
were designated as A, B, C, etc. In the Freshman class there 
were nine divisions ; in the Sophomore, seven ; in the Junior, 
seven ; in the Senior, six. Thus, in place of four divisions, or 
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classes, there were twenty-nine, though a much smaller number 
would meet all the requirements of a flexible method of classifi- 
cation. 

Whenever it was discovered that a pupil was unable or unwil- 
ling to do the work of his division, he was given a warning, and 
a continued failure to keep up resulted in his being placed with 
the next lower division. Those absent so long as to be placed 
at great disadvantage in their former classes were treated in the 
same way. On the other hand, any who had not enough to do 
were advanced at any time to higher work, where their best 
efforts were required to keep pace with their classmates. While 
these changes were made whenever it seemed best, the majority 
of re-classifications were made at the beginning of the month, 
after the monthly records were complete. In place of having 
four classes of pupils at four points in the high-school course, 
there were more than twenty-five classes at twenty-five different 
places in the course. There was, therefore, very little difficulty 
in finding a suitable place for every pupil. For this reason no 
pupil needed to remain in a class for which he was not fitted, or 
where he could not receive benefit. In small high schools there 
could not be so many divisions ; however, as before indicated, 
a large number is not necessary, and greater flexibility may still 
be secured by following the same general plan. In most high 
schools it will be possible to divide each class into two or more 
divisions. This will give from eight to twenty divisions, in place 
of three or four. If these divisions have been properly classi- 
fied and allowed to go forward as they were able, they will soon 
have reached different points in the course. In some cases, 
where divisions are necessary, it may not be possible to make 
separate classes because of the lack of teachers. In such cases 
it has been found feasible to divide a single class into two sec- 
tions. Where this is done it has generally been found best to 
have one division recite while the other has written work. 

Each division of pupils was permitted to advance just as fast 
as the work could be accomplished satisfactorily, and no faster. 
No teacher was required or permitted to have her class cover 
more of the work than she found the class able to do well. No 
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fixed amount of the course was demanded of any class in a 
given time. All that was demanded was that the pupils be 
thorough in all the important work passed over. The teacher's 
estimate of what the pupils had done well was shown in a book 
kept for that purpose. If it was discovered that the work had 
not been done properly, the teacher was held responsible and 
required to see that it was done as it should be. Every faithful 
teacher of experience who reads of this peculiarity will agree 
that this alone would make of any school an entirely different 
kind of a place. Though many of the advantages of this plan 
will appear at a glance, a few of the more important results are 
mentioned briefly. 

The instruction can be accurately suited to the needs of the 
pupils of each division. That the instruction should be suited, 
both in matter and in method, to the ability and attainments of 
those to be taught, is a fundamental pedagogical axiom upon 
which all others depend, and with which all others should be in 
harmony; yet all know that is violated in each recitation of 
nearly every school of our land, for the extremes of most classes 
cannot be benefited by the same instruction. Accurate adjust- 
ment of the instruction is possible under this plan for the reason 
that the pupils of very nearly equal ability are always together. 

All agree that under the usual plan many pupils are not 
thorough in the work passed over, though they spend more 
time than should be required to do the work well. That they 
should be thorough in the essential work none dare deny. With 
this plan all other things are secondary to thoroughness in 
essentials. This may easily be secured, as teachers are not 
required to take pupils faster than they should go. It is unrea- 
sonable to expect any teacher to give broad and thorough instruc- 
tion unless sufficient time is allotted. 

Under this plan, all pupils go forward as fast as they can or 
should. The mental and moral benefit resulting to pupils and 
teachers from this, can scarcely be overestimated and it is, per- 
haps, the most valuable result of this plan. 

The great flexibility below the high school has resulted in 
a great increase in the number of pupils remaining in the higher 
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grammar grades, and in much larger entering classes. Last 
year, pupils were admitted at three different times. Before the 
work was made flexible, a great many of those who entered 
remained but a short time. Now, very few leave before the com- 
pletion of some one of the several courses. Within the past five 
years, the attendance has increased over 400 per cent, and the 
number of graduates has increased almost 500 per cent, while the 
popularity of. the high school has increased to an even greater 
degree. 

While, because of sickness or for some other reason, some 
lose time in their passage through the school, they do not lose 
more than their degree of advancement makes it right they 
should lose. A great many more gain time and graduate from 
three to nine months ahead of former classmates. While 
graduating exercises are not held more than two or three times 
a year, pupils are entitled to their diplomas when they have 
finished the work. 

As many pupils pass through the school in less than the pre- 
scribed time, the per capita cost is considerably less than it would 
have been if all had remained the full time. As they pass into 
and through the high school as they are able, the average age at 
graduation has decreased considerably. 

Since the effort is made to allow all to go just as fast as they 
can or should and none are hurried, neither pupils nor teachers 
have found it necessary to work under pressure. Teachers who 
have worked for years with the promotion examinations and the 
demand of a certain amount of work in a given time hanging 
over them, can imagine the great relief resulting from the removal 
of these swords of Damocles. 

As the recitations are only twenty-five to forty minutes in 
length, the attention does not flag. The shorter class recitations 
increase the number of study periods so that there is much time 
in school for the preparation of lessons. 

The interest of the pupils in all regular work has greatly 
increased and better work has been done. Many more take 
advanced work in special lines or upon extra subjects. Many 
also find much time for various work not considered a part of the 
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regular work. Though not a part of the school work proper, 
this extra work forms a valuable part in the education of all the 
pupils, and greatly adds to the interest in all school work. The 
following "side issues" are worthy of mention. Debating soci- 
eties, literary societies, school council, scientific club, glee club, 
orchestra, German society, and athletics. 

From what has been said, it may appear that the particular 
plan above mentioned is urged as the only solution of the diffi- 
cult problem of providing a satisfactory method for the classifica- 
tion of pupils in high schools. Such is not the case. However, 
it is believed that no plan which does not meet each one of 
the three primary requisites mentioned, can possibly prove 
satisfactory. Other plans may be steps in the right direction, 
or they may be mere makeshifts which will retard the evolution 
of a satisfactory plan. Many have had mere theories but not 
sufficient confidence in their theories to lead to their being put 
into practice. Perhaps a previous experience has proved that it 
is one thing to point the way and an entirely different under- 
taking to lead the assault upon the strongly defended Gibraltars 
of conservatism. Many of these attempts have done much to 
help others by showing them what not to do. As many of these 
honest efforts are suggestive, it may be well to consider them, 
even though space does not permit more than brief mention of a 
few. 

Many abandoned entirely the useless examination for promo- 
tion, that re-classification might be possible. This is absolutely 
necessary before any other step can be taken towards a proper 
plan of classification. Reports from those places retaining the 
final examination prove the statement just made. 

The next most commonly suggested plan was to allow the 
promotion of individuals, whenever this is possible. This trouble 
was that it was not often possible ; for very few pupils, who had 
been properly classified, were found able to successfully skip the 
work of a year, or even that of one half a year. Where the 
classes are a short distance apart, much good may result from this 
plan if other conditions are right. 

Some having discovered the impossibility of re-classification 
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with the year interval, have made the interval between the classes 
one half year, or less. This is a step in the right direction : how- 
ever, little good will result therefrom, unless proper provision is 
made for re-classification. The proportion who can skip the 
work of one half a year is very small ; but it is larger than the 
number who can skip the work of an entire year. As frequently 
managed, a shorter clas3 interval is little better than the longer 
interval. Though this is the case, it should not be forgotten that 
the shorter class interval can easily be made a long step in the 
direction of greater flexibility. 

In the hope of keeping the brighter pupils busy, a few have 
permitted them to take up additional subjects, whenever their 
attainments and capacities were such that they were likely to be 
injured by being held down to the pace of the slowest. This is 
a commendable method of making some provision for this class 
of pupils, who are, perhaps, the ones most injured by the usual 
method of grading. In lieu of a better plan, extra lessons will 
often serve the purpose of saving some from the blighting effect 
of enforced idleness. The greatest objection to this method is, 
that it brings to the overworked teacher a great deal of extra 
work, worry, and planning. Indeed, it is claimed by some that 
to lay out and look after the extra work probably almost doubles 
the strain on the teacher. All agree that if scholars can be kept 
busy on the regular work it will not only be best for the pupils, 
but it will be most satisfactory to the teachers as well. 

Other plans are being wrought out by interested educators in 
different sections of the country. By a careful study of many 
plans, all may soon find a satisfactory method which will be 
perfectly feasible under their own conditions. But for the hope 
that they might be of some use to those who are working 
earnestly to solve this problem, these articles would never have 
been written. 

William J. Shearer 

Elizabeth, N. J. 



